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telling him that the ship had no hostile purpose but was going on an
"errand of mercy and relief." He and Tyler conferred much but Bu-
chanan would make no pledge.43 He supported the Virginia convention
in a message to Congress which he drafted in consultation with Tyler.
In it he explained that only Congress could pledge what Virginia
wanted; the President had no such power. He on his part would defend
and protect the public property within the seceding states and keep
peace in Washington. There could be no conflict unless the seceders
made it. He begged Congress not to pass "any law calculated to produce
a collision of arms pending the proceedings" of the hoped-for conven-
tion.44
Judge Robertson could secure no pledges in the South. He arrived
at Columbia just as the Governor and legislature had completed replies
to Hayne's request for instructions. They were not nearly so sure of the
President's pacific intentions as were the Senators, whose interference
they did not appreciate. They instructed Hayne to deliver Pickens's de-
mand for Sumter's surrender, and they paid Robertson but scant at-
tention. Hayne received his instructions on January 30 and sent Bu-
chanan the Governor's letter next day under cover of a lengthy one of
his own.45
The demand for Sumter's surrender arrived as the President and his
advisers were completing a new program on Pickens and Sumter. When
the Brooklyn left on the 24th the Senators already were breaking up,
with several, including Mallory of Florida about to go home. Mallory
went directly to Pensacola, which was full of nervous excitement despite
his reassuring telegram. There he tried to further the policy of his erst-
while colleagues, of preventing bloodshed before the organization of
the confederacy. He impressed upon the Florida authorities the neces-
sity for avoiding conflict and secured from them an agreement that no
attack would be made upon the fort if the reenforcements were not
landed. He telegraphed Slidell, Hunter, and Bigler, January 28, asking
them to lay this proposition before the President.
Bigler brought the despatch to the White House. Slidell had just
broken with the President, because Holt had ordered his brother-in-
law, P. G. T. Beauregard, from his pleasant berth as superintendent of
West Point and the President that day refused to countermand it. So it
was thought better to have Bigler do the negotiating. The Pennsylvania